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ABSTRACT 

_ . , -.he purpose of this bulletin is to provide a source 

participating inVe Texas'child 
igrant Program and for others interested in migrant child education 
The aocument contains (1) the objectives and a Ascription of the 
eras child "igrant Program, (2) a description of program activities 
(e.g., the preschool program, the demonstration school, summer 
ins 1 u es for migrant school personnel, the migrant compensatory 

interstate cooperation program) from 1963 
a* + Texas showing the location of participating 

school districts, and (4) an alphabetical list of participating 

together with the grade levels and estimated number 

of project. The names of the superintendents 

of the districts are also presented. (TL) 
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COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE VI. CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 



DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED — Title VI of the Civil Rights Act States; 
"No person In the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, 
or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subject to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance." Title I, Migrant 
Education Program of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, like every program or activity receiving financial assistance 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, must be 
operated in compliance with this law, and with the rules, regulation 
and orders thereunder issued by the Secretary and signed by the 
President published in 45 CFR Part 80 to implement it. 
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PREFACE 



This bulletin Is published as a source of Information for school 
districts participating In the Texas Child Migrant Program and for 
others Interested In the education of migrant children. This 
publication Is not exhaustive and Is Intended as a supplement to 
other Agency bulletins, Including A Guide for Proarams for 
Education of Migrant Children . 

It Is the desire of the Agency that each school district develop a 
migrant program designed to meet the special educational needs of 
the children of that school system. All districts are encouraged 
to Implement new Ideas, activities, and changes which show promise 
of Improving the education of the migrant children In Texas* 



THE DEFINITION OF A MIGRANT CHILD 



United States Office of Education 

"A migratory child of a migratory agricultural worker Is a child 
who has moved with his family from one school district to another 
during the past year In order that a parent or other member of his 
Immediate family might secure employment In agriculture or In re- 
lated food processing activities^" 

This Is the only definition which can be used when placing children 
In migrant programs. Such criteria as late entry and achievement 
tests are meaningless unless the student meets the above definition. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 



The staff of Migrant and Preschool Programs of Texas Education Agency 
administers the Texas Child Migrant Program for the children of mlgra 

tory agricultural workers* Only migrant children enrolled In an edu- 

* 

catlonal program of a local public or non-public education agency may 

participate. I 

The broad objectives of the Program are; j 

, Xo provide assistance to local education i^gencles having a 
high concentration of migrant children In |order that these 
agencies may operate comprehensive educational programs 
and provide ancillary services to meet th^ unique needs of 
migrant children* i 

. To develop and conduct staff development [programs for 
personnel In the Texas Child Migrant Program* 

* To c&cperate with other State Education Agencies In 
Improving educational programs and In developing 
record transfer systems for migrant children* 

* To coordinate the activities of cooperating agencies 
serving migrant children in the State of Texas* 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 



The Texas Child Migrant Program is an integral part of publi : school 

education in Texas. Two requirements set forth by the Texas Education 

Agency In Principles and Standards for Accrediting Elementary and 

Secondary School s* Bulletin 560 (Revised), are especially applicable 

to the educational program for the migrant child. 

Principle VI: "There is a planned instructional program 

in operation that leads to discovering and 
meeting the needs of preschool, ln*school, 
and out-of-school children and youth." 

Principle VIII: "The methods, techniques, and procedures 

employed by teachers conform to the 
maturity, needs, and abilities of the 
pupils and to the requirements of the 
subject. Teaching supplies and equipment 
of acceptable quality, quantity, and 
variety are provided by the school system 
and used in the classrooms." 

In order for schools serving migrant children to meet the stated standards 

the State Board of Education authorized the Texas Education Agency to 

develop the Six-Month, Extended Day Program. The program as developed, 

Includes a minimum of 1,048 hours of instruction time for students in 

grades three through eight (3-8) and ?80 hours in grades one and two 

(1 and 2), thus providing for the same Instructional time required in the 

Nine-Month Prograih. At present twenty school districts operate the 

Six-Month Program which is designed: 

To provide Minimum Poundat ion Funds for additional classroom 
teachefs to retain the desired teacher-pupil ratio during periods 
of peak enrollment 
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To pay teachers In the Six-Month Extended Day Program a 
salary equal to that paid In the Nine-Month Program 

participating schools all State- 

^TTc P>*c- 

Under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title 1 Migrant 
Amendment. Texas Education Agency assists local school districts 
in ofterlng migrant children Improved academic programs strengthened 
by various ancillary services. Both the school districts par- 
ticipating In the Six-Month Program and districts not participating 

in the Six-Month Program offer Enrichment Programs which are 

designed: 

^L**!!*^^^**® pedal teachers tq work with small groups to 

tlon, either during the regular school day or after school 

To provide health and other ancillary services , as needed 
act?jSeL^°' cultural enrichment 

In both the Six-Month and the Enrichment Components, the objectives 
for change in the Instructional Program and in ancillary and cul- 
tural enrichment offerings are similar. The distinctive difference 
is an administrative one. The school districts in the Six-Month 
Program are allotted additional classroom teachers under the Minimum 

Foundation Program during the peak enrollment perlodrt 

districts in the Enrichment Program do not receive additional Minimum 
Foundation Funds for employing classroom teachers. 
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Within the framework of guidelines formulated by the United States 
Office of Education pursuant to the Migrant Amendment, Title 1 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and the Texas Education 
Agency, each school district designs a local program based on the 
identified needs of the migrant children to be sexved. 

All Migrant Program Schools provide for developmental and remediation 
programs, for health and other ancillary services, and for a variety ■ 
of enrichment activities. All schools provide for in-service training, 
including programs to Improve instructional methods and techniques and 
to develop awareness of the psychological and sociological factors 
affecting cognitive processes. All schools include in their plans 
provisions for development of closer home-school relationships. All 
schools may request funds for the employment of special professional 
personnel and para-professional aides, the number being dependent on 
the priority of needs in the indi vidua 1 school. 
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PROJECT ACTIVITIES 
1963 - 1970 

The State Board of Education, the Commissioner of Education, and other 
Texas educators have, for many years, sought ways to improve the 
education of migrant children. Meanwhile, the patterns and practices 
of mobile families have continued to create school problems for both 
migrant and non-’migrant students. 

7 ' :■ : 

In an attempt to find solutions for those problems, the Texas State 
Board of Education In 1962 requested that R. P. Ward, a former super- 
intendent of public schools In Edinburg, Texas, make a survey to 
determine the number of migratory children in Texas and their patterns i 

of migration. Although Mr. Ward did not receive complete returns from ; 

all school districts surveyed, those districts returning the quest iohnalre si 
reported A8,775 migrant children enrolled in Texa^ public schools. On i 
January 7, 1963, as a result of the survey, the State Board of Education | 
approved the appointment of a commission to consider more effectiYe . i 
ways of e ducat ing migrant ch i 1 dren. The comml sslon, working with the 
staff of the Texas Education Agency, proposed a Six-Month School Program. 

The resulting program with a longer daily schedule and fewer holidays 
provided for instructional hours equivalent to the instructional hours | 

required in the Nine-Month Progr am . ' 






The State Boatd of Education adopted the report of the comnlsaion, and 
in September 1963 five school districts in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
began the Texas Project for Education of Migrant Children with a com- 
bined enrollment of 3,000 students. A committee composed of selected 
public school personnel and of representatives of Texas Education Agency 
developed a curriculum guide and a supplemental reading guide. Through 
the State Minimum Foundation Program, Texas Education Agency designed 
a formula for allocating teachers on the basis of peak enrollment figures 
rather than on the customary basis of average daily attendance. 

The evaluation at the end of the first year revealed that the students 
participating in the program had made gains in academic growth and 
social adjustment comparable to those made in the Nine-Month Program by 
full-time students with similar backgrounds. Also, it revealed a positive 
acceptance of the Program by teachers, parents, and community leaders. 

Five other school districts with an additional 3,000 students began the 
operation of project components at the beginning of the 1964-65 school 
year. During that year ten additional schools made plans to begin 
program operations in September 1965. 

At the end of the second year it was evident that if the effectiveness 
of the Program were to be truly tested additional funds were needed. 
Consequently, in 1965, the Texas Education Agency through the Governor’s 
Office, made application to the United States Office of Economic Opportunity 







•nd received a grant o£ $3,312,936. Thoae fundt provided for the 
operation of special programs In twenty additional schools, 
bringing the total to forty participating districts with an 
enrollment of 20,000 students. The Program schools provide 
additional professional personnel, teacher aides, lunches and 
snacks, clothing, medical examinations, and medical follow-up 
for children needing those services* 

During 1966-67, forty schools continued participation In the 
Program. On January 1, 1967, funds for the education of migrant 
children became available under Title I Migrant Amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-10 
and replaced funds previously granted through the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. With funds provided by that Act, partici- 
pating schools have purchased Instructional materials and equipment, 
employed additional teachers, teacher aides, and special service 
personnel, expanded In-service programs, and have offered more 
comprehensive health, food, and clothing services. 

Forty-five school districts participated In the program during 
1967-68! twenty In the Six-Month Program and twenty-five In the 
Enrichment Program, Those districts serve approximately 25,000 of 
the estimated 85,000* migrant children In the State of Texas. 



This estimate is based on the report on Texas Migrant Labor (1966) 
^ N®i8*^bor Conmlsslon of Texas and on a study of 

migration mde by A. R. Ramirez, Director Cf Migrant Aff alts, Sxas 
Office of Economic Opportunity (Jan, 1966). 

See also the sample survey. Evaluation of Migrant Educational Pro.ri 
prepared by Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, June 1968. 
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Twenty •ddltionel school dlsfcricta participated in the Enrichment 
Program during the 1968-69 school year? making a total of sixty- 
five schools providing supplementary programs for migrant chil- 
dren. These school districts served approximately 35,000 migrant 
children. 

Seven school districts began an Enrichment Program In the 1969-70 
school year. A total of seventy-one districts now participate in 
the Texas Child Migrant Program, providing supplementary instruc- 
tional and ancillary services to approximately 40,000 migrant 
children in Texas. 

The Texas Plan for direct assistance to local education agencies 
for special educational programs for the children of migrant 
agricultural workers consists of three parts. 

Child Migrant School Program 

Seventy-one school districts receive direct assistance funding 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I Migrant 
Amendment to operate supplementary Instructional and ancillary 
programs for migrant children. Twenty of those school districts 
also operate the Minimum Foundation Program Six-Month School. 

The local school districts operate various supplementary programs 
based on the Identified needs of migrant children within the district. 

The programs primarily serve children in grades 1-9, but several 
school districts also have Implemented programs to serve children 
in grades 10-12. Professional and non-professional instructional 



personnel, instructional materials and equipment, ancillary 
personnel, ancillary services, and other supportive elements 
are offered within the scope of the total program. Each school 
provides all migrant children participating in the program mean- 
ingful instructional activities that are supplementary to the 
regular school program and that are based on identified needs 
of migrant children* 

Child Migrant Preschool Program 

Texas has had a summer program for non>English speaking preschool 
children since 1959. To help Local Education Agencies meet the 
needs of migrant children, the State, during 1967>*68, made funds 
available for preschool classes during the regular school year 
while migrants are in Texas. 

Because many school districts were already operating at full 
capacity, facilities for preschool units were not available. 

Texas Education Agency received approval from United States Office 
of Education to enable certain Local Education Agencies to construct 
facilities and implement 40 preschool units in the spring of 1968. 

An additional 138 preschool units were constructed in the summer of 
1968, making a total of 178 units for 1968-69, serving appro^eimately 
3,500 preschool five and six year old migrant children. During the 
summer of 1969, twenty-nine additional units were funded. This 
provided for the 1969-70 school year a total of 207 units to serve 
approximately 4,000 eligible migrant children. The classes. 
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which will continue £ov « period of at least six months, operate 
within a curriculum structured to provide for development of an 
adequate command of oral English, for cultural and educational 
enrichment, and for development of concepts. During 1967-68 
Region 1 Education Service Center, Edinburg, Texas, under a grant 
from the United States Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, began a curriculum revision project for 
first year non-English speaking pupils. With the permission of 
the California State Department of Education, the staff of Region I 
Education Service Center used as the core of their curriculum a 
series of lessons initially labeled Project H-200 and now known as 
Teaching English Early , developed at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and at the California State Department of Education, 
under a grartt from the United States Office of Education. The 
kit assembled for preschool migrant classes by Region I, under 
contract to Texas Education Agency, Includes the language lessorts, 
a set of recorded language cards, pictures and olhjects for visual 
aids, drills, games, and records of songs and stories in Spanish 
and in English. The supplementary materials are correlated with 
the language lessons to reinforce and expand the child’s use of 
oral English. 

Demonstration School 

Central Elementary School, McAllen, Texas, where a Six Month Program 
had been in operation for four years, was designated as an experlmen' 
tation and demonstration center for: migrant education in 1967. 



Texas Education Agency, McAllen Independent School District, 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, and Region I 
Education Service Center are coordinating resources In the 
development of Innovative programs for migrant children* Central 
Elementary School's programs have been developed in the areas of early 
childhood education, bilingual education, English as a second 
language, inservice training, parental involvement, and the utili- 
zation of teacher aides* 

Staff and Program Development 

In January, 1966, funds were allocated for local and area workshops 
and for dissemination of pertinent information to further the 
coordination of instructional activities in Texas with similar 
activities being conducted in other states* The staff of the 
Migrant and Preschool Programs, Texas Education Agency, in coopera- 
tion with Regional Education Service Centers, assists Local Educa- 
tion Agencies in the development of sound programs in migrant education 
and in teacher training activities* 

Since traditional techniques, methods, and materials have not • 
proved effective in teaching migrant children, program development 
emphasizes innovative approaches and a closer relationship between 
the curricula and the experiences of the migrant child outside of 
school* In addition to Texas Education Agency and Regional Education 
Service Center personnel, nationally recognized specialists 

I ‘ , ■ ■ 
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serve on a consultative basis to assist In the development of 
programs and In teacher-training activities. Staff and program 
development activities include; 

. Annual Workshop for personnel in Child Migrant Programs, 
held in McAllen, Texas, In October 

. Training of Regional Education Service Center personnel 

. Assisting Regional Education Service Center personnel In 
conducting workshops and seminars In local school districts 

. Conducting classroom visitations in program schools 

• Conducting demonstration teaching In program schools 

. Conducting periodic review of Child Migrant Program in 
the local school districts. 

Texas Migrant Educational Development Center 
Beginning In 1968 Texas Education Agency contracted with Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, Austin, Texas, to conduct a survey 
to determine the number of migrant children in Texas schools, to 
develop and field-test curricula relevant to the special needs of 
migrant children as determined by research, to evaluate current migrant 
programs, and to develop a model secondary program for use In the 
education of migrants. Under the terms of the contract the Center Is 
developing plans for approaches which may prove more effective than 
the Six-Month Program. The Center Is also developing new materials 
and Is adapting existing materials that are especially 




applicable for the migrant child. As a part of the contract, the 
staff of the Center will train selected personnel of Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, of Regional Education Service Centers, and of local 
education agencies In the use of the new curricula. The personnel 
so trained will then be responsible for conducting staff development 
In-service training In order that the new programs may be Initiated 
and utilized by the classroom teaclxers in the Child Migrant Program. 

Summer Inititutes for Migrant School Penonnel 
In 1966 Pan Amerlc^tn College, Edinburg, Texas and Texas A & I 
University, Kingsville, under contract with Texas Education Agency, 
conducted the first Summer Institutes designed especially for 
teachers and administrators employed In school districts serving 
migrant children. Special emphasis was placed upon sociological and 
psychological factors affecting the learning processes. 

In 1967 the two Institutions again offered Summer Institutes for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, using the English Language 
Services Materials on teaching English as a second language. In 
that year, both Pan American and A & I offered the first Summer 
Institute for teacher aides. 

In the third year of Summer Instituted for teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators from schools participating in educational programs 
for migrant children, both Pan American (lollege and A & I University 
offered courses stressing ways to develop oral language In disciplines 
other than language arts. They also offered for the second year. Summer 
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Institutes fot teacher aides, offering courses with six hours 
undergraduate credit each six weeks. 

In 1968, two additional Institutes provided specialized training 
for specific components of the Child Migrant Program: preschool and 
bilingual education. The University of Texas at Austin conducted a 
Summer Institute In 1968 for 30 preschool teachers and 18 aides who 
were preparing for employment In Texas Migrant Schools during 1968-69. 

Southwest Educational Development' Laboratory conducted an Institute 
In Bilingual Education (1968) for twenty-nine teachers on the campus 
of Central Elementary School In McAllen, using the facilities of the 
Migrant Demonstration School there. 

An. even greater variety of training programs were made available 
during the summer of 1969 with the addition of Texas Technological 
University In Lubbock and the assistance of Region I Education Service 

V - 

Center In Edinburg and Region XVII Education Service Center In 
Lubbock. These along with Texas A & I University In Kingsville, 

The University of Texas In Austin, and Pan American College In 
Edinburg, conducted programs varying from two to six weeks In dura- 
tion to a total of 625 migrant school personnel Including adminis- 
trators and supervisors, preschool, elementary, and high school 

teachers, and teacher aides. 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory conducted an Institute 
In Migrant Parent-School -Community involvement and Parent Education 
for twenty professional personnel from ten school districts In prepara- 
tion for the Implementation of new programs In this area. 

,■ 16 



Migrant Compensatory Education Project 
Migrant Compansatory Eaucatlon Project, begun In the sunmer o£ 

1967, is a coordinated ejfort offering a special educational 
program and financial remuneration for migrant children, grades 
seven through tvelve. and providing for total family Involvement 
in the project. It involves the use of Title I Migrant Amendment funds 
for the student educational program and for ancillary services, and 
the use of neighborhood Touth Corps Funds for financial assistance 
for the students. In the third year of operation approximately 681 
students are participating in this project, which is conducted only 
in Laredo Independent School District and in Rio Grande City Consoli- 
dated Independent School District. During the school year the student 
participants are in regular classes with supplemental activities. 

During the summer months the program is two-faceted. Title 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides funds for an 
academic program in developmental language arts, mathematics, health, 
and physical education in conjunction with a recreational program and 

other supportive services. The United States Department o£ Labor 

provides funds for Job assistance for the students through the neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. With two major areas of assistance, the Migrant 
Compensatory Education Project offers a stay-in-school program for 
potential drop-outs and provides incentive for more parental involve- 
ment in education. Thus the coordinated program allows a family unit to 

receive remuneration to help establish stability outside the migrant strem. 



Interstate Cooperation Project 

In 1966, Texas Education Agency entered Into an Interstate Coopera- 
tion Project to share with other states In the search for solutions to 
the problems of education of migrant children and to develop an 
Interstate School Record Transfer System. Twelve states, selected on 
the basis of the number of Texas workers who migrate to those states 
for agricultural employment, were hosts to twenty-four teachers from 
Texas Migrant Project Schools. 

During the summer of 1966, Texas teachers, two In each of the twelve 
states, worked with representatives of the State Department of Insttuc- 
tion of the host state, visited programs for migrant children, talked 
with employers of migrants, called on parents in the labor camps, and 
exchanged ideas and Information with those Interested In the education 
of migrant children. In August the participants met In Austin to share 
reports with each other and with Texas Education Agency Migrant and 
Preschool Programs staff. Later many of the participants served as 
consultants for local and area Workshops and seminars* ' 

In 1967 six additional migrant. stream states joined In the Interstate 
Cooperation Project, a total of eighteen cooperating states. Again 

twenty-four teachers from Texas Migrant Schools, some of the teachers 
for the second year, spent the summer In a program of exchange of Ideas 
and Information. The Texas teachers and the personnel in the host 
states gained In understanding of the problems encountered by the 
school-age migrant and worked toward the development of improved 
educationa 1 opportunities for migrant Chlldrto * 
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In 1968 and 1969, the project again Involved eighteen migrant stream 
states and twenty-four teachers from Texas, continuing the Interstate 
Cooperation Project in an effort to offer a sequential educational 

■ 'I 

program to migrant children. 

Film for Dissemination Purposes 

Texas Education Agency has available for dissemination a film concerned i 

with migrant education in Texas. "Education for Migrant Children" 
presents an overview of the operation of the Texas Child Migrant Pro- 
gram and Is available in both English and Spanish. 

Migrant Media Center 

This component, initiated in 1968, provides for audio-visual materials ; 

coordinated with the curriculum offered In the Child Migrant Program 
Schools. Under contract to Texas Education Agency, Region I Education 
Service Center In Edinburg, Texas, serves as a central source of supply i 

for participating schools and Is responsible for purchase, distribution, 
and maintenance of the materials. The audlo-vlsuals coordinator of j 

Region I Education Service Center is responsible for in-service | 

training for the local school district audlo-vlsuals coordinators to 
provide maximum effectiveness. 

Ilegiond Education Service Centers V ^ ^ 

Five of the twenty Regional Education Service Centers funded by : 

Texas Education Agency are located in areas of high cohcentratlbn 
of migrant children. The five centers provide assistance in the 
development of programs and in the use of instructional materials 
for Migrant Program Schools and aid In staff development through a 
■; variety -of in— 'Se'rvice''- 'training 
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Summer School Programs for Migrants 
For those pupils who have migrated since January I, 1967, 
special educational and recreational programs were operated 
in many of the sixty-five (65) participating school districts 
during the summer of 1969. The programs included oral language 
development, reading, social studies, science, and mathematics* 
all presented with techniques and methods significantly different 
from those used during the regular school year. In the summer 
programs emphasis is given to oral expression, to arts and crafts, 
and to swimming and other types of recreation. 
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TEXAS MIGRANT PROJECT SCHOOLS 1969-70 



School 

District 


Grada 

Laval a 


Eatlnwttd No« 
of Studanta 


Suoarlntandants 


Alice 


K«12 


445 


Dawav G. Smith 


BssvlMs 


K«6 


245 


A* A* Robarts 


Brovnfisld 


K-8 


305 


W« 0. Caraway 


Brownsville 


K«12 


793 


Jaraaa T* Ota 


Cirri so Sprlnas 




617 


W. S. Taylor 


Gotulli 




222 


G* R« Landrum 


Crystal City 


K^B 


820 


John BlllinAa 


Dal Rio 


K-12 


400 


P* A. Tanka lay 


Dlllav 


UB 


178 


0* E« Robarts 


Dlnmltt 


K"8 


495 


Gharlla Whits 


Donna 


K-12 


1490 


PhlliD Fowlar 


Eaala Pass 


K*12 


1054 


Kannath Flory 


Edcouch«*Elaa 


K-12 


1131 


A. W. Ball 


Edftswood 


1‘ 6 


460 


Josa A* Gardanaa 


Edlnbura 


K-12 


1614 


R« S* Bvlna 


El Gamoo 


1«»6 


82 


Gaoraa E« Thltoan 


El Paso 


K-9 


225 


H. E« Charlaa 


Ennis 


K-6 


190 


Forraat E« Watson 


Flovdada 


U6 


160 


A* E« Baker 


Caoraatovn 


K-8 


115 


Jack Frost 


Groaorv-Port land 


1-8 


54 


W* G« Andravs 


Hals Gantar 


K-B 


160 


John Grinar 


Harlinaan 


K-9 


1605 


Jamas 1* Thisoan 


HMt 


1-8 


180 


Tad Avaritt 


Haakall<*Knox. Gmiancha Go* 


1-8 


230 


Thomas Lawranca 


H«nford 


K-8 


1377 


Roy Hartman 


Hidalao County 


K-8 


362 


M. R. Smith 


La Faria 


K-8 


403 


C. E. Vail 


iiijlfizi , 


1-8 


330 


Arturo Madina 




K-8 


355 


Alvin R« Gannady 


ltpaau.f 


1-8 


135 


Norman Hall 


Larado 


K-6 


940 


J. H. Nixon 





K-8 


93 


E* H* Lorflna 


Laval land 


K-8 


317 


W« T* Vardaman 


Locknav 


K-9 


145 


John P« Mason 


Los Fraanoa 


K-8 


259 


G» G« Shanks 


Lubbock 


K-6 


670 


Nxt WtlHxm 



o' 
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TEXAS MIGRANT PSW«fS(aS-«SH 001 ,S I9fi9^70 



School 

Dlitrlct 


Gride 

Leveli 


EitimitedNo* 
o£ Studenti 


Superintendent! 


Lvford 


K**8 


A82 


A. R. Ecell 


McAllen 


K-8 


1412 


Rodney D# Cathey 


Moirctdea 


K^12 


1520 


N. K. Flteerald 


Midland 


1-9 


180 


Jamei Halley 


Million 


K-12 


1100 


Kenneth White 


Mulaihoe 


K-8 


401 


Neal B. Di liman 


Olton 


1-8 


120 


Ray Schultz 


Paariall 


1-8 


326 


Wayne T. Wlae 


Patariburft 


K-8 


160 


J. N. Wilson 


Pharr«*San Juan»Alamo 


K-12 


3200 j 


Dean Skilea 


Plalnvlaw 


1-8 


329 


Glenn Harrison 


Potaat 


K-8 


219 


Morris Jennlnftt 


Proaraio 


K-8 


149 


Roser W. Jones 


Raymondvllla 


K-9 


70tf 


William G* Burden 


Rio Grande Gltv 


K-12 


1044 


S* P. Cowan 


Rio Hondo 


K-9 


167 


Pete Kroll 


Rob It own 


K-8 


830 


W.I N. Corder 


Roma 


K-12 


815 


. C« T« Shelton 


San Antonio 


1-6 


1264 


Harold H. Hitt 


San Benito 


K-12 


1531 


^ John F. Barron 


San Dleao 


1-8 


240 


B. P. Taylor 


San Felloe 


K-12 


562 


Homer G» Slaala 


San Marco 1 


1-6 


60 


Shannon L« Dost 


San Saba 


1-8 


114 


J* C. Petty 


Santa Roia 


K-6 


215 


Malvln Whlta 


Slnton 


K-8 


235 


J. D» Carlitle 


South San Antonio 


K-8 


302 


Joe C. Hutchinson 


Southweit (S.Aii) 


K-8 


190 


Bennie F» Stainhausar 


United Goniolldated 


K-9 


98 


Harold C. Brantley 


Uvalde 


K.8 


580 


R» £• Bvroni 


Waelder 


1-9 


100 


Jack N» Gray 


WOllaco 


K-12 


1920 


Otto tonal ois 


Whitharral 


1-B 


87 


Arch! a Sims 


Zapata 


K-6 


225 


Antonio Moline 
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